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This zine was produced by Altar Coffee Cooperative, with 
creative direction and formatting by Mijnliefje in conjunction with 

Ojala Systems. 

It was hand made in Tucson, Arizona in 2017. 

We don’t believe in the hoarding of knowledge and information 
for the sake of profit. Please scan, copy and redistribute these 
works as you feel is necessary. All we ask is that you credit us in 

some way if you do so. 

Please consider the proximity of these contents to your reality. 

Whether you re a business owner, a laborer, an ex-worker, or 
something inbetween; these are our real experiences and they 

will hopefully offer some insight. 

In an oppressive system, there is no choice but to be radical. 

In love and solidarity, 
Altar Coffee Cooperative 










Coffee is the second most consumed beverage 
in the world (after water), and is the second most 
traded commodity (after petroleum). According to 
the latest statistics from the International Coffee 
organization, about 1,4 billion cups of coffee a 
day are consumed worldwide. 

It’s something we believe is pretty import¬ 
ant, not only because of its stimulant properties, 
or its desirable fragrances and flavors. To us, it 
represents a ritualized form of human connection; 
we make coffee to build community. 

We’re a number of former employees from 
various cafes, who left the industry as a result 
of sexist, racist and classist discrimination. We 
all individually loved our positions as baristas, 
bartenders, and beverage preparers. Unlike our 
various former employers, our relationship to 
coffee is motivated by passion, and not by empty 
greed and capital. To us, coffee is about the ritual 
and sacred connection between people, it’s about 
love. 

Thiszine is about what happens when capitalism 
interferes with that ritual. 




will not make myself small to make 
our existence more comfortable. 
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I will challenge myself to work actively 
against the system that keeps us de- 
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mophobia, sexism, and xenophobia. 


Plw® Wats t® Brew a 
Deiieiously Equitable WorBc 
Environment: M Par Prom 
Exhaustive Use 


by Cafe con Lucha 


Despite al! the caffeine being 
thrown around, the coffee 
industry is in need of a wake 
up call. 

As a biracial, queer, 
woman who has worked in 
coffee for a number of years, 

I have grown increasingly 
conflicted about the reality of 
the industry as a whole; from 
environmental to social con¬ 
sequences. And as the peo¬ 
ple who love this beverage as 
an art, personal luxury, and a 
living—the responsibility ulti¬ 
mately falls first to us; coffee 
roasters, owners, baristas, and 
customers alike, to demand 
that the bar is raised (and 
kept) at a fair and equitable 
level. 

The truth is that, not 
unlike many other industries, 
coffee is having big issues 
with inclusivity, and is wrought 
with problematic approaches 
to sex, gender, race, class and 
able bias in the workplace. 
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This is particularly 
embarrassing to a trade that 
seems pretty comfortable 
being associated with a liber¬ 
al social image, and often 
corfjures various counter 
cultures and intellectualism. 

This identity crisis can lead 
to a type of double speak in 
the workplace, where com¬ 
panies and owners m^y ride 
the wave of the progressive 
attitudes of their employees " ' 
because it resonates with 
the community they are serv¬ 
ing, all the while engaging 
in “back-door deals” wherein 
buddies and hand picked 
outsiders who ^nrt to •-» 



homogenous identity (of¬ 
ten males with *proximity to 
whiteness) receive access to 
exclusive promotions and pay 
raises that are not available to 
employees or potential quali¬ 
fied applicants. 

So, you wanna priori¬ 
tize equity and mutual respect 
in your shop or roaster? Who 
doesn’t? Okay, well, arguably 
some people, or we wouldn’t 
be printing this zine. But for 
those who are committed to 
making their company a more 
welcoming and safe envi¬ 
ronment for diverse clientele 
and workers alike, but just 
don’t know exactly where to 
begin, here are a few of our 
thoughts on some good plac¬ 
es to start: 


Transparency 

If youf company is not practic¬ 
ing this already, I highly sug¬ 
gest you start here. Transpar¬ 
ency has the potential to make 
the greatest initial impact be¬ 
cause ifhas such a wide depth 
of applications. Transparency 


is number one because it en¬ 
compasses (but is not limited 
to) everything else on this list. 
Transparency can mean open 
book financing which, simply 
put, allows workers at all lev¬ 
els to see the flow of income 
and expense that the busi¬ 
ness generates, as well as 
the wages of their co-workers 
and managers. One benefit of 
this approach is that it keeps 
hiring departments account¬ 
able for applying merit based 
wages and promotions uni¬ 
formly across the board. I've 
also personally seen it create 
higher levels of engagement 
among the staff. Seeing that 
their actions do make quantifi¬ 
able differences in the compa¬ 
ny, open book financing often 
inspires cooperative efforts 
to enact creative solutions to 
growing the organization’s 
profit margins (often pre-de- 
termined bonuses also reward 
the team’s efforts for meeting 
established goals). Transpar¬ 
ency means that all new job 
openings and their required/ 
desired qualifications are 
posted publicly and that there 


* Proximity to whiteness refers to those who may not be of a European ancestry but are 
viewed as less “other” by society because their presentation falls in line with an idea of 
“whiteness.” Just a few examples of this may be a person of color who is fair skinned and 
is therefore “white passing ” someone who comes off as highly educated or who speaks 
without an accent, or who dresses in a way that appeals to white mainstream norms. 
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is an earnest effort to consid¬ 
er all applicants. It means that 
there are clear pathways for 
those seeking promotion and 
raises. It means that there is 
an established procedure for 
how grievances are received 
and handled. It can even sim¬ 
ply mean explaining why and 
how a decision was made. In 
short, transparency is a form 
of keeping folks honest and 
communicative—and if you 
still feel uncomfortable with 
this idea, ask yourself “why?” 

What do you stand to 
lose by applying this principle 
to your company? Ask yourself 
what practices and outcomes 
does implementing transpar¬ 
ency prevent, who does it pro¬ 
tect, and who stands to be left 
out? 

Clear Boundaries 

What type of language and 
behaviors will or will not be 
tolerated, who is. made to feel 
safe in this environment, what 
does that safety look like to 
folks with different bodies/ 
identities, and what actions 
are to be taken when that 
safety is violated? important¬ 
ly, these principles apply to 

‘*r 


customers, employees, and 
owners alike. These guide¬ 
lines may be posted publicly 
for all customers and workers 
to see, but should at least be 
easily accessible in multiple 
locations and in various forms, 
ideally as a part of an employ¬ 
ee manual and emphasized in 
orientation and trainings. It is 
equally, if not more important, 
that employees know that 
they will not be punished for 
asserting those established 
boundaries when they are 
crossed. When boundaries 
are clear and the whole team 
is on board, employees feel 
empowered to state their 
needs and hold their ground if 
confronted by a customer or 
a situation which makes them 
feel that their own safety, or 
that pf a customer or cowork¬ 
er, is compromised. Addition¬ 
ally, if a situation itself feels 
diseYnpowering to the em¬ 
ployee, and that person asks 
for support, there is a clear 
course of action for a fellow - 
employee to step in and advo¬ 
cate for that individual. 

Training on Difficult 
Conversations 

On the job we concentrate so 




much time and energy into 
learning to dial in the perfect 
shot of espresso, steaming 
the silkiest milk, or adding 
more stacks to our tulip. 

While this is clearly central to 
improving the quality of the 
product, and important to the 
everyday responsibilities of 
the job—there is another ‘ev¬ 
eryday’ task of being on bar 
and interacting with the public 
that is regularly missing from 
barista training: responding 
to difficult interactions. While 
this may just seem like an 
inevitable nuisance on the 
surface, it is now more wide¬ 
ly being acknowledged just 
how emotionally taxing these 
exchanges can be. We don't 
often talk about the cumu¬ 
lative impact of recurring 
problematic interactions on 
our employees’ mental and 
emotional health, much less 
empower and prepare work¬ 
ers to respond accordingly to 
verbal abuse and off color re¬ 
marks. In my experience, the 
latter is the most precarious 
because a passing comment 
can often catch an employee 
off guard, not knowing quite 
how to react, and often the 
microaggression is not bla¬ 
tantly violent or threatening 


enough to warrant an “86." 

A remark like “can 
you pour a swastika into 
my latte?” (yes, this really 
happened to a co-worker) 
or commentary on an em¬ 
ployee’s body can leave the 
worker upset but unsure how 
to respond in appropriate 
manner. More times than not, 

I have seen employees say 
nothing, either because they 
themselves were too un¬ 
comfortable or because they 
weren't confident that their 
decision to speak up would 
be supported by the company. 

I have experienced first hand 
the subsequent shame spiral 
that is possible, with the em¬ 
ployee stewing in the feeling 
that, not only did they person¬ 
ally feel violated, but that their 
silence communicated per¬ 
mission of harmful language, 
and the larger repercussions 
that allowing that instance of 
offensive speech may have 
on emboldening it in the 
future. 

If we want to empower 
our employees and co-work¬ 
ers to communicate that 
certain behavior is unaccept¬ 
able, it is the management’s 
and the owner’s responsibility 
to give employees the tools, 



and to encourage the practice 
of those toois until they feel 
comfortable using them on 
the job (whether that means 
role playing, or just saying the 
practicing responses aloud 
over and over again until it 
comes as second nature). 

Hopefully at this point, 
your organization already has 
a firm policy against racist, 
sexist, homophobic, transpho- 
hie, classist, ableist or xeno¬ 
phobic language in the shop. 
With that understanding, even 
a response of “that’s offen¬ 
sive” or “that type of language 
is not welcome here,” can 
help to assert disapproval and 
reinforce boundaries. Addi¬ 
tional training can and should 
be provided in the instance 
that the situation escalates, 
but more often than not, I’ve 
witnessed the embarrassed 
customer mumble something 
or even apologize before they 
walk away. 

Providing Occupational 
Training Opportunities 

Great training end educa¬ 
tional opportunities allow a 
business to widen their pool 
of potential new hires from 
just those who already have 


experience. Additionally, it 
can equip seasoned, ioyal 
employees to take on more 
responsibilities and encour¬ 
ages their growth within the 
company. For starters, if we 
can agree that the industry of 
coffee already has an observ¬ 
able pattern of giving more 
opportunities to white and cis 
male individuals, then it goes 
without saying that those 
whose identities fall outside 
of that group will necessarily 
be less likely to come to a job 
with prior experience—par¬ 
ticularly in specialty coffee. 

By prioritizing characteris¬ 
tics like attitude, work ethic, 
customer interactions, and a 
true interest in learning the 
ropes—adding excellent train¬ 
ing to the mix can allow entry 
to a more diverse stream of 
up-and-coming talent. Great 
barista skills and roasting can 
be le&rned, palates can be 
developed, HR and marketing 
can be studied—but excellent 
people skills, loyalty, and-the 
ability to work on a team is 
much harder to teach, and 
therefore they are values that 
shouldn’t be overlooked due 
to lack of direct experience 
with a particular product or 
skill. 



There is also the all 
too common “like hiring like” 
practice, when an employer 
associates positive charac¬ 
teristics with an individual 
because they see themselves 
in that person—either due to 
appearance, upbringing, or 
shared experiences. However, 
as we've learned from gut 
bacteria and the Irish potato 
famine; diversity is more likely 
to strengthen the whole, rath¬ 
er than threaten it. A non ho¬ 
mogenous team that includes 
a range of backgrounds and 
perspectives increases po¬ 
tential for creative problem 
solving, and ultimately makes 
the whole operation more 
dynamic. 

Acknowledging Privi¬ 
lege & Using it as a Tool 
for Advocacy 

We alljnhabit different spac¬ 
es of privilege, and most of 
us occupy more than one. It 
is important to acknowledge 
the areas where we have 
privilege .and welcome open 
communication when it arises, 
For example, even 
though parts of my identity 
are considered marginalized, 

I also acknowledge that I 


benefit from cisgendered, 
white passing, and able-bod¬ 
ied privilege. The job of those 
who hold more privilege 
should be to think constantly 
and critically about how they 
can advocate for workers with 
less privilege in a way that is 
respectful of those individu¬ 
al’s boundaries. This doesn’t 
always entail an insertion of 
privileged voices, but mostly 
the awareness to know when 
to take a step back and allow 
other voices and bodies to 
take up space and contribute 
to the shop, without those ac¬ 
customed to privilege becom¬ 
ing defensive. 

Along those lines, if 
hearing a person commu¬ 
nicate their experiences of 
sexism, transphobia, etc (in 
the workplace gr otherwise) 
makes you feel personally de¬ 
fensive or you have the incli¬ 
nation to deny or diminish the 
validity of that experience- 
ask yourself why you feel 
that way. What held beliefs 
does their story challenge in 
you? An important tool for' 
privileged persons to cultivate 
is the understanding that it 
is their job to educate them¬ 
selves on how to navigate 
spaces in a respectful and 




equitable way—and that may 
include personal examination. 
It is not the less privileged 
person’s responsibility to con¬ 
stantly educate those around 
them. Privilege encompases 
access to resources—and it is 
vital in this case to use them 
to the best of one’s advan¬ 
tage. 

If you should ever 
personally get called out on a 
statement that is perceived as 
insensitive or offensive—don't 
freak out, just self correct and 
move on. A simple, “I apolo¬ 
gize and I will remember that 
in the future,” goes a long 
way to communicating your 
willingness to respect and be 
inclusive of those around you. 
But here's the other thing we 
often run into: advocating for 
what’s simply right shouldn't 
be motivated by the expec¬ 
tation of praise, nor should it 
be discouraged by the lack 
thereof. This is just simply the 
right thing to do, and unfortu¬ 
nately, it can potentially hold 
more weight in certain com¬ 
pany coming from a person 
with privilege, than dbming 
from someone from a margin¬ 
alized community advocating 
for themselves (see article in 
‘Additional Resources’: Wom¬ 


en and Minorities are Penal¬ 
ized for Promoting Diversity, 
from the Harvard Review). So 
we've got to back each other 
up. 

And finally, combine all 
ingredients and bake (yeah, 

I get that it isn’t a coffee 
reference). These sugges¬ 
tions can be most effective 
when built into the founda¬ 
tion of a business as official 
policies. Policies are easy to 
point to when faced with an 
uncomfortable situation and 
ultimately contribute to the 
company’s identity and cul¬ 
ture. These policies are your 
mission statement in action. 
And sticking by them as a 
unified team is how we begin 
to walk the walk, and not just 
talk the talk. 

» 
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You Cannot Erase Me 

By trg 

You cannot erase me. By deleting our faces from your Instagram. 
You cannot undo the work we did for you. Pouring our own blood 
sweat love into the very foundation of your business. You cannot 
smother our voice even when you leave us with no air to breathe. 
Try to erase us and create the narrative you always wanted: Ser¬ 
vice without community. Product without convictions. Like, cater¬ 
ing to like, perpetuating like, what will gain you the most likes? 
And who’s in a position to be doling out the likes? Likes equal 
dollars. And I know you want those dollars. 

Womxn run the show. Dudes get offered more. Remove us from 
our positions without warning; learning only through a social 
media announcement, a poorly written email after they already 
started working, tell me not to come in today. Go ahead, take 
away my pay. 

You cannot erase us from the hearts, from the memories, of the 
people with whom we built relationships. Instead we use our sol¬ 
idarity, our power, our very lives to erase your oppressive bullshit 
stench off of us. We use this act to offer an alternative narrative 
to the community. It is ok to stand up to inequity, to injustice. 

Let's work to make the spaces of our oppressors smaller. Let’s 
consciously integrate our community as vocal radicals so that the 
are no'-longer comfortable. 

It’s time to change the default language., 
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NOW YOU 




If your employer 

is taking advan¬ 
tage of you, abus¬ 
ing your labor 
and trust, making 
reckless and dis- 

t 

respectful deci¬ 
sions with your 
time, or simply 
not compensating 


you. 










NOW YOU 




It might SiT 

time to quit 
your job, or go on 
strike. Nothing 
shows an employ- 
er how important 
employees are to 
their business like 
no longer having 
any employees! 


is 












The Expectation That You 
Will Get What You Want is Not 
Unconditional: Customer/Work¬ 
er Relationships and Maintain¬ 
ing Boundaries in the Work 
Environment 
by AK 

“The customer is always right" is a dinosaur. This phrase has 
been used, in my experience, to invalidate the feelings of workers 
in the service industry. This phrase is used by hierarchical figures 
to steer workers away from setting up and maintaining boundar¬ 
ies for themselves at work. The problem is not only derived from 
the inability to create boundaries, but that the enforcement of 
these boundaries can lead to violence, specifically in the form of 
verbal assault So here are the identifiable questions regarding 
these relationships: How can we empower workers to set bound¬ 
aries while also supporting them in enforcing these rules? Why 
do so many owners and bosses place the comfort of abusive 
customers over the comfort and safety of workers? 

There obviously will be many situations and each will 
require its own attention, but there should at least be some basic 
guidelines surrounding customer/worker relations in the cafe. I 
would propose that employers/collective boards/etc. prioritize 
discussions about boundaries at staff meetings. This would pro¬ 
vide a safer area to voice concerns and share stories without the 
fear of being singled out as an individual with many complaints 
or sensitivities. From this conversation, a manifesto of sorts' could 
be produced and circulated among the workers, making it so that 
when a line is crossed, the community in the shop can back each 
other up and feel supported. However, this kind of group thought 
exercise should not invalidate the voice of the individual based 
upon their experiences. Each person whose labor contributes to 
the survival of the cafe comes with a different history and should 
be allowed a set of rules which allow them to feel comfortable in 


their work space. Identity comes into play here—simply put, some 
identities require less to feel safe in a space than other identities 
or bodies do. It is key to listen to these stories, and hear them 
without over reaching for “evidence” of why these rules must 
exist. 

Access to the labor of service industry workers and the 
spaces they cultivate is a privilege and should be regarded as 
such. Many in the consumer group feel as if they are entitled 
to these goods and spaces based upon the supply of capital 
which allows them to purchase product. In extending beyond 
the structures of capitalism, it could be a worthwhile challenge 
to assert that money is not the only means of obtaining coffee, 
and it is not the singular token which allows access to our prod¬ 
uct and spaces. The re-working of what is valuable to a space, 
would become visible through many avenues. An example of this 
reconceptualization of value could look like the “community pot” 
which customers and staff with means could pay into, affording 
those without financial capital the right to access product, space, 
and community. Similarly, a person who holds financial resourc¬ 
es yet takes away from the community/space (such as verbally 
abusing staff and other customers, entitled behavior, etc.) should 
not be guaranteed service based on their ability to pay. Both of 
these hypothetical cases work to build community, tear down the 
gatekeeping that occurs through consumerism, and may act as 
a valuable lesson to entitled folks who feel as if something as 
worthless as money should allow them to receive whatever they 
want 

The future of coffee doesn't entail .blonde wood and light 
filled spaces that reek of privilege and microaggressions shel¬ 
tered by obliviousness—it entails tending to, building, and caring 
for communities and workers first, and cultivating aesthetic later. 
It is conversations about realities and it is reconceptualizing sys¬ 
tems and value. It won’t be easy, but for many, it has never been 
easy. For others, perhaps it is time to take on some of the brunt 
of the hard work that privilege has shielded them from for so 
long. 
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Psychological 
Warfare in the 
Workplace: How 
to Recognize 
You’re Being 
Manipulated 
by JMB 

Repression is not always as 
blatant as aggression; it can 
take place invisibly. 

That has almost al¬ 
ways been my experience. 
Emotional manipulation is one 
of the hardest abuses to spot, 
often accomplished through 
relational and passive-ag¬ 
gressive means. A master 
manipulator will put you in a 
state of doubt and personal 
anxiety. This can occur in any 
relationship, but especially 
one in a workplace setting 
where workers are cultured 
and educated to have the 
“desire to please" or gain self 
worth through the jobs they 
perform. 

Most often,! seek 
out home and family at my 
job; I give my heart and soul 
and seek to build family and 
community. Sadly,'this leaves 
me susceptible to exploitation 
and vulnerable to my employ¬ 
ers as they learn who I am 


and what my weaknesses are: 
I am loving and empathizing 
and strong and passionate, as 
well as extremely trusting. 

Normally I would not 
list these attributes as weak¬ 
nesses, as I believe they 
make me strong and unique, 
but as a trusting person, it 
is a harsh reality when I am 
reminded that not every¬ 
body is honest. Especially an 
employer with the need to 
advance their own financial 
and personal agenda, despite 
the costs of others. 

Too many times I have 
been caught in this net of 
self-doubt and my mind has 
been fogged by emotions 
and personal boundaries. I’ve 
sustained abuse for several 
years in my workplaces. I’ve 
trusted my employers and 
hope‘they trust me in return. I 
expect fair compensation and 
respect, but often find myself 
sacrificing those invaluable 
demands for other minimal 
returns. Unfortunately, it’s so 
difficult to see those red flags 
clearly until you’ve sustained 
hurt or have distanced your¬ 
self permanently from it. 

In an attempt to shine 
a light on the underhanded 
tactics used behind closed 


doors, here are some warning 
behaviors and/or red flags 
I’ve experienced in the work¬ 
place. 

Superficial positive 
reinforcement: “You’re so 
great!”, “what would I ever do 
without you", “I’d be nothing 
without you,’’ etc. It’s wonder¬ 
ful to receive positive feed¬ 
back, but words are only that 
and hold no weight without 
action, 

Excessive apologizing: 
This puts the employee in a 
position to have to convince 
the employer they are not at 
fault; to reassure them con¬ 
stantly your feelings aren’t 


hurt or that you weren't 
affected by their actions. You 
are simply stroking their ego 
and relieving them of guilt. 

Denial: most people 
don’t want to admit they are 
wrong or at fault, but admit¬ 
ting fault is humbling and 
humanizing. If an employer 
can’t say, “hey I messed up,” it 
means someone else messed 
up, putting others in a sub¬ 
missive and doubtful position. 
Playing the victim: any sort 
of sulking, crying, or the guilt 
trip. A leader should not make 
you feel sorry for their posi¬ 
tion, especially if it’s better 
than your own. It’s a tool to 





































































































make you -feel sorry for them 
and therefore less critical of 
their actions or inactions. It’s 
insulting to hear about your 
boss’s entitled life, complain¬ 
ing about vacations, new cars, 
or luxuries that you could nev¬ 
er afford while you’re barely 
scraping by. You are NOT 
equals and do not have to be 
sympathetic to upper class 
problems. 

Lying: This can in¬ 
clude lies by omission. Just 
because someone doesn't lie 
to your face, doesn’t mean 
they’re being less deceitful or 
hurtful. Any sort of successful 
partnership should be based 
on honesty, transparency, and 
sincerity and without that, one 
person is minimized, while the 
other holds the upper hand. 

It’s a subtle way to keep the 
manipulated in the dark or 
create a climate of fear and 
doubt. There’s few things that 
make me feel more gross 
than realizing I have been 
lied to or taken advantage of 
while I was being faithful and 
respectful. 

Diversion 6r evasion: 
These two are so synony¬ 
mous in my experience that I 
couldn’t list them separately. 
When a manipulator never 


gives a straight answer, even 
when asked very clearly 
asked a straight question, it’s 
often because they either 
don’t know the answer, or 
don’t want to be honest with 
you about it. Evasion, similar¬ 
ly, is when they avoid giving 
the answer entirely. In my 
experience, examples of this 
are rambling, joking, vague 
answers, saying they'll answer 
later, or steering the conver¬ 
sation to something com¬ 
pletely irrelevant. Be advised 
that this is another form of 
lying. 

Blaming others: this 
seems pretty self explanatory 
and, in my mind, goes hand 
and hand with lying, diversion, 
and denial. There’s a classic 
saying that it’s always eas¬ 
ier Jo point the finger than 
to accept blame, and this is 
especially true with a manip¬ 
ulator. Accepting fault would 
be relinquishing control, and 
that’s where their power 
is maintained. This can be • 
confused as “non aggressive" 
or “human,” but lying is never 
acceptable and inefficient in 
any relationship. Projecting 
the blame can also make the 
employee or victim feel as if 
THEY were at fault, apologiz- 





ing for healthy or good behav¬ 
iors. Again, another method to 
reinforce an air of insecurity, 
guilt and submission. 

Claiming ignorance 
or confusion: any harm done, 
whether “intentional” or not, is 
hurtful. Feigning innocence is 
a subtle way to suggest that 
the manipulator did not do 
something they were accused 
of, or were unaware of the 
damage, therefore no error 
was made on their part. I’ve 
often experienced a response 
of surprise or shock when 
any injustices are called into 
questbn. This can also be 
conveyed as though the vic¬ 
tim is actually at fault, leaving 
them to question their own 
judgement and accuracy of 
perception. Ignorance is not 
an excuse. EVER. It is every¬ 
one’s responsibility to respect 
one another and empathize 
with others, and I would argue 
that we should have even 
higher expectations from 
people in positions of power. 
It's irresponsible, dishonest 
and cruel to dismiss issues 
being brought directly to 
an employer regarding how 
their actions or words affect 
others. Especially then, the 
excuse of being unaware or 


uneducated is totally unac¬ 
ceptable and a bold faced lie. 
Disregarding these issues 
only translates to inequality, 
disrespect, and lack of basic 
empathy. 

It is easy to forget 
that work is a contract where 
you exchange your time and 
labor for money, but it's as 
simple as that. You do not 
have to sell yourself, and you 
absolutely should not make 
personal or financial sacrific¬ 
es for a business that is not 
your own. Boundaries, I am 
learning, are necessary to es¬ 
tablish so these sacrifices are 
not made on your own behalf. 
Do not expend your personal 
resources without compen¬ 
sation. Do not work off the 
clock. Do not .give more than 
you are expected to give. Be¬ 
ing a great employee means 
that you do what’s expected 
from you, according to that 
contract, during your sched¬ 
uled labor hours, and that’s it. 
It may sound easier said than 
done for go-getters like my¬ 
self, but let your work shine 
on its own. If you’re working 
at the right place for the right 
people, they should and will 
notice your hard work and be 
grateful. And if this is not the 
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case, or if your employer is 
asking you to give more than 
you feel you should fairly give, 
find somewhere else. 

I promise there are 
bigger and better things out 
there! Do not fall into the trap 
of giving more if it is not re¬ 
ciprocated. You deserve bet¬ 
ter and I believe in you! And 
please don’t ever forget that 
emotional abuse (or manipu¬ 
lation) is not any less damag¬ 
ing than physical abuse. One 
is not better than the other 
and they are both exactly that, 
abuse. 
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May we expand our idea of what it mea? 

‘Safe* does not mean, simply, that our ml 
We need to do better. For our communit 

A safe space needs to be one that is fre 
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held myths of entitlement. 
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Know Your Rights 

by Nicki Rivera 

Nicki Rivera is a former Tucsonan currently living in Oakland, CA 
and studying employment discrimination at Berkeley Law School. 
She likes to laugh and loves cold brew coffee with almond milk. 

Hi! As a preface, there are so many ways employers discrimi¬ 
nate against employees-all super fucked up! My interests align 
most with discrimination based on sex and gender (for example 
sexual harassment, pregnancy discrimination and discrimination 
because the employee is transgender), wage and hour violations, 
discrimination based on disability, race, etc. There are others, but 
1 am personally just not as knowledgeable. I am going to give a 
quick overview of Title VII, because I think it is one of the most 
impactful and significant statutes ever passed by Congress. 

I also study in California and am not as familiar with Arizona 
statutes, so focusing on a federal statute is something I am more 
comfortable with. 

Employment discrimination is the unjust or prejudicial 
treatment of different 'protected categories’ of people. In order 
to address the pervasive issues of employment discrimination, 
Congress enacted a series of statutes in the 60s, including Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964.Title VII is a federal civil rights 
and labor law that bans an employer from discriminating against 
any individual with respect to theii; compensation, terms, condi¬ 
tions or privileges of employment, because of such individual s 
race, color, sex, or national origin. Within these protected cate¬ 
gories, courts have acknowledged that discrimination^based on 
sexuality or disability, for example, also fall under Title' VII. If an 
employee believes they have a claim, they can file a discrimina; 
tion complaint with the Equal Employment Opportunity Commis¬ 
sion (EEOC), a federal agency charged with enforcing anti-dis¬ 
crimination. -Side note— you do not need an attorney to file a 
claim; the EEOC’s website will provide instructions for you! Title 
VII protects employees by forbidding employers from retaliating 
against the employee because they filed a complaint or partici- 


pated in an investigation. 

If an employment discrimination case goes to trial, there 
arc legal principles requiring a Plaintiff (the employee) to have 
sufficient evidence to prove the discrimination occurred, and if 
I hey do, the defendant (employer) must show evidence that the 
adverse action or discrimination (for example, firing someone 
because they are pregnant) was taken for nondiscriminatory 
reasons. There are different types of discrimination cases de¬ 
pending on whether the discrimination is against an individual or 
a group of employees. The elements for each type of discrimi¬ 
nation and the standards of proof vary drastically—i.e., a case on 
sexual harassment has extremely different elements and looks 
;i lot different than a case on wage and hour violations. None¬ 
theless, there are many resources for each type of employment 
discrimination, and vartious organizations, clinics, and attorneys 
that are willing to help. It is so important to speak out and protect 
yourself and others. I still have a year left of law school, so I am 
not a lawyer yet, but if you are reading this and have questions or 
want to get involved with helping those that have been discrimi¬ 
nated against, please reach out! nrivera1002@berkeley.edu 




Understanding 
the Mythologies 
of Work 

By Mijnliefje 

A myth is often defined as a 
widely held but false belief 
or idea, a misrepresentation 
of the truth, a fictitious or 
imaginary person or thing, or 
an exaggerated or idealized 
conception of a person or 
thing. By this definition, our 
whole society is built around 
several sets of mythologi¬ 
cal conceptions. Where we 
usually reserve the terminol¬ 
ogy of myth to those stories 
of old, religious texts or other 
creation narratives, I see it 
as incredibly important to 
understand a more contem¬ 
porary working definition of 
what a myth is. The reality 
is that many of the systems 
which perpetuate the abuse, 
mistreatment and oppression 
of marginalized peoples are 
propped up on little more 
than myths and false morality. 

I see the pervasive mytholo¬ 
gies in globalized Amerikkkan 
society as lumped into sev¬ 
eral groups; we have myths 
about police and laws, myths 
about social interactions 
and interpersonal dynamics, 


myths about identities and 
internal environments, and 
myths about capital, work and 
economics. 

Myths about police, 
society, identity and legis¬ 
lation all serve their own 
purposes, as well as serving 
the purpose of reinforcing 
myths about capitalism and 
labor. Take, for example, when 
individuals, who collectively 
comprise society, propagate 
the belief that legal and moral 
are synonymous, and vice ver¬ 
sa. Growing up believing this 
might lead a person to have 
the understanding that when 
an individual steals from a re¬ 
tailer they are morally corrupt, 
because what they have done 
is illegal. The same person 
‘might see and understand 
that a multinational company, 
'whose yearly profit is hun¬ 
dreds of billions of dollars, 
i exploits the legislative system 
to create international trade 
agreements and ultimately 
exploit the lives, hpurs and 
wellbeing of laborers in the 
Global South. They might Re¬ 
lieve this is moral because of 
the legal loopholes that allow 
companies to do so without 
violating any legislation. The 
understanding that moral and 




legal are synonyms is thereby 
iq. exaggerated and idealized 
false belief or idea, making it 
• t myth. These are the kinds 
of ideological pests that I re¬ 
fer to as societal myths. They 
serve no purpose but to up¬ 
hold the oppressive standards 
and norms of an oppressive 
society. 

So what does this 
have to do with you or me? 
Sure, we all know that our 
society is supported by an 
enormous set of largely mis¬ 
represented beliefs about the 
systems in place. The person- 
; 1 1 relevance of such systems 
end mythologies comes into 
play when we begin to exam¬ 
ine how we let those voices 
pervade our narratives about 
ourselves. A coworker once 
told me to consider whose 
voice I’m hearing when I tell 
myse[f certain things, espe¬ 
cially regarding my worth and 
value as related to my work. 

I he consideration that my 
own self talk might actually 
be the projection of someone 
rise’s voice blew my mind. 

I had the realization that in 
my most stressful moments, 
those when the house is full 
or the line is long and I’m just 
on the edge of a panic at¬ 


tack, I begin to repeat all the 
terrible phrases my abusive 
bosses have told me to try 
and incentivise my work for 
them or to make me feel sub¬ 
missive. Comments that are 
not only hurtful and abusive, 
but are made with the inten¬ 
tion of supporting their use of 
me solely as a tool for reve¬ 
nue generation and lack of 
respect for my humanity. The 
words of employers often stay 
buried in my subconscious, 
maybe in my myofascial 
tissues, and arise in moments 
of stress, repeating back in 
my mind. Understanding that 
these attitudes are not my 
own has been crucial to my 
radical understanding of my¬ 
self and my community. These 
are the kinds of interactions 
which create and perpetuate 
damaging cultural myths. 

They are the kinds of things 
said by racists, homophobes, 
sexists, capitalists, cissexists 
and more, to support their 
ideological systems. I want to 
tell you about some myths I 
see resoundingly echoed in 
my community. 

The first falsehood is 
the notion that small busi¬ 
nesses are somehow immune 
from the evils of capitalism. 
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Small businesses are still 
integral components of con¬ 
temporary globalization, even 
though they may not be glob¬ 
al. They rely upon and feed 
off of the sacrificed hours 
and lives of many thousands 
of laborers who handle their 
products all along the chain 
of supply. Besides being 
interconnected to violences in 
the third world, small busi¬ 
nesses often still prey on the 
vulnerability of workers in the 
same ways that companies 
like Walmart and McDonald’s 
do. These hulking multina¬ 
tional corporations are often 
verbally criticized by propri¬ 
etors of smail businesses 
in an attempt to verify their 
credibility and differentiate 
themselves from the evils of 
capitalism, but the majority 
still act in ways that capitalize 
off of abuse. This is especially 
true of bars and cafes, which 
benefit from the sale of alco¬ 
hol and coffee. These prod¬ 
ucts are inextricably linked to 
violences against indigenous 
populations across the world, 
making them components of 
neocolonialism. 

The belief that em¬ 
ployees owe their bosses 
gratitude for the opportunity 


to work, and that employees 
depend on their bosses for 
income is a myth which is 
largely accepted by laborers 
and bosses alike. The reality 
is that without employees a 
boss has no business, and 
thereby bosses owe their 
employees all the gratitude 
they can muster. It’s easy for 
an employer to write off their 
employees as dispensable 
and replaceable when they 
have convinced themselves of 
the inhumanity of their work¬ 
ers. It is clear to me that few 
of my many bosses have had 
this awareness. I’ve watched 
many coworkers forced out of 
positions by a boss’ unwilling¬ 
ness to pay them adequate 
rates, or to respect the work 
that person is doing. Employ¬ 
ees are what make business¬ 
es beautiful and powerful and 
successful. While the boss 
, may have worked hard to 
start and attain their business, 
they owe deep and sincere 
gratitude to the people who 
did the actual labor to build it 
vvith/for them. 

Bosses commonly tell 
us that we should thank them 
for the wages we are offered, 
but the reality is that they are 
seldom enough. The living 
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wage in Pima County is pro¬ 
jected to be somewhere be¬ 
tween $13 and $22, depend¬ 
ing who you ask. Most people 
who work in the service 
industry are paid between $5 
and $10 per hour because of 
tipped wage laws. This dis¬ 
crepancy is usually justified 
by the myth that service work¬ 
ers are tipped, and thereby 
make more money than their 
hourly wage as a rule; the re¬ 
ality is that tips fluctuate and 
sometimes there are none. 

Another common myth 
perpetuated by employers 
is that they hold power over 
their employees. Power and 
authority are not commonly 
differentiated, but they are 
fundamentally different. Boss¬ 
es have authority but virtually 
no power. Power exists in the 
creative energy that allows 
a line cook to plate food in a 
way that makes a customer 
gasp. Power is creative; it 
inherently involves the ability 
to do or make something, not 
just tell others what to do. 
Crimethinc, an ex-workers 
collective, offers this define 
tion of the difference: 

The tenants who maintain 
the building have power; the 
landlord whose name is on 


the deed has authority. A river 
has power; a permit to build a 
dam grants authority. There’s 
nothing oppressive about 
power per se. Many kinds of 
power can be liberating: the 
power to care for those you 
love, to defend yourself and 
resolve disputes, to perform 
acupuncture and steer a sail¬ 
boat and swing on a trapeze. 
There are ways to develop 
your capabilities that increase 
others’ freedom as well. Every 
person who acts to achieve 
their full potential offers a gift 
to all. Authority over others, 
on the other hand, usurps 
their power. 

This understanding is empow¬ 
ering in and of itself. As an 
employee, you are the power 
of a business. 

The knowledge of 
these lies told to us by our 
bosses is crucial to revo¬ 
lutionary change in that it 
allows us to begin to recon¬ 
ceive ourselves and to reclaim 
our power as workers. Labor 
movements across the world 
have been enormously suc¬ 
cessful; something as small 
as a walk-out or strike at your 
workplace stands as much 
chance to make change as 




any global movement. Your 
bgss would never tell you, but 
the reality is that you hold the 
power. 
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EDUCATE! 

AGITATE! 

ORGANIZE! 






We’d love to see and/or publish your radical writir k j . about 
your experiences with labor injustices, wack bosses, capi¬ 
talist oppression, classism, gendered violences or any 
other relevant topics. 

Send 'em our way! 
aitarcoffeecooperative.com 





